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Memorabilia. 


We have been looking through the July 
number of City Chimes—a Magazine of 
the City Churches—which has recently been 
sent tous. It contains an article—a continu- 
ation—on the church of St. Stephen Wal- 
brook. All the memorials are described in 
detail. The most interesting person we 
encounter here is John Dunstable, the musi- 
cian, who was buried in this church in 1453. 
He still lies beneath the chancel, but the 
monument erected to him by his contem- 

raries perished in the Great Fire. The 

ndon section of the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians have erected a modern memorial 
to him which was dedicated on 8 Oct., 1904. 
On this — a tablet -- the ancient inscription 
has been reproduced ; it runs: 

Clauditur hoc tumulo qui caelum pectore 

clausit, 

DounstasLe JonaNNEs astrorum conscius Ile, 

Indice novit Urania abscondita pandere caeli. 

Hic vir erat tua laus, tua lux, tibi, musica, 





_princeps, 

Quique tuas dulces per mundum sparserat 
artes, 

Anno Mil C quater semel L tria jungito, 


Christi, 

Pridie natalem, sidus transmigrat ad astra. 
Suscipiant propium civem caeli sibi cives. 

The third line seems to require Urania to 
be scanned Urania. Was this usual in medi- 
aeval Latin verse? It is not stated in the 
article how or where the ancient inscription 
reproduced was preserved, 

There are some interesting particulars con- 
cerning the organ and the organists of St. 
Stephen’s. In 1825 occurred a vacancy and 
applications for the post of organist were 
mvited by advertisement in the Press, appli- 
cants being curiously required ‘‘ to perform 
m person and not by deputy.’’ Out of 
twenty-five applicants, Elizabeth Kingston 








Probyn (afterwards Mrs. Cooper) was elected, 
She retired at Easter, 1868, after a service 
of forty-three years. 


GEPT. 6, 1938, is the centenary of the heroic 

exploit of Grace Darling. At 10 o’clock 
on the evening of Sept. 5, 1838, the steamer 
Forfarshire, on her way from Hull to Dundee, 
found herself with her boiler useless and her 
machinery stopped, at the mouth of the Firth 
of Forth, a heavy gale blowing from the north. 
She drifted towards the Farne Islands and 
about three in the morning struck on the 
outer one. Almost instantly she parted in 
two and, with one only exception, all the 
twenty-five cabin passengers perished. Out 
of a crew of twenty-two, ten and the captain 
were drowned. The solitary cabin passenger 
saved, with eight of the crew, had managed 
to get into a boat; and they were picked up 
in the course of the morning. Five steerage 
passengers and four of the crew were taken 
off the fore-part of the vessel by the North 
Sunderland lighthouse-boat. This—on its 
first journey out—was rowed by Grace Dar- 
ling—who had insisted on going—and her 
father, the keeper of the lighthouse; the risk 
of their undertaking was extreme. Grace 
was then a girl im her twenty-third year. 
The enthusiasm she aroused is well known. 
She lived but four years after, dying, a vic- 
tim to consumption, in October, 1840. The 
account of the wreck of the Forfarshire in the 
Annual Register states that forty-five per- 
sons are supposed to have then lost their lives, 
and that the deodand on the wreck was £100. 


E have received from Dr. F. R, Lewis— 
reprinted from the Transactions of the 
Cardiganshire Antiquarian Society—his ‘His- 
tory of Llanbadarn Fawr, Cardiganshire, in 
the later Middle Ages.’ Llanbadarn Fawr is 
a place which illustrates more fully than 
most the vicissitudes of mediaeval church 
history. It was at one time the seat of a mis- 
sionary bishopric, then became a Celtic 
monastery and a Benedictine cell, and was at 
length given over to the English Cistercian 
monastery of Vale Royal. This last appro- 
priation was made in accordance with the 
wishes of the Black Prince, then the holder 
of the advowson, by four members of his 
household, to whom he had granted the 


patronage in fee. Vale Royal was founded 
by Edward I in pursuance of a vow he made 
when caught in a terrible storm in the Chan- 
nel in 1263. In spite of the founder’s great 
liberality, misrule had brought Vale Royal 
by 1360 into a state of grievous debt, which 
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the appropriation of Llanbadarn was de- 
signed to mitigate. Dr. Lewis has several 
incidents of interest to relate occurring within 
the nearly two hundred years’ tenure of Llan- 
badarn by Vale Royal. At the Dissolution 
the church was valued at £120 per annum. It 
fell into lay hands; its subsequent history 
has yet to be made out. Its earlier history 
before its appropriation by Henry III and 
the presentation to it of Peter de Aubusson— 
with which this study in detail begins—has 
been dealt with by Sir J. E. Lloyd in ‘ The 
Story of Ceredigion.’ It is most satisfactory 
to have this additional piece of Welsh 
Church History worked out in so scholarly a 
way, for here is a field in which there yet 
remains a good deal to be done. To the paper 
as read to the Cardiganshire Antiquarian 
Society, Dr. Lewis has added ten valuable 
appendixes. 


E June number of Medium Avum has 

an article by Mr. F. M. Dear on 
Chaucer’s ‘Book of the Lion,’ now lost. 
This, which we know of from Chaucer’s own 
list of his works and also from Lydgate, is 
supposed to have been a very early poem, and 
a translation or adaptation of the ‘ Dit dou 
Lyon ’ of Guillaume de Machault. Mr, Dear 
suggests that it was a piece composed in 
honour of Lionel, Duke of Clarence—of whose 
household Chaucer was a member for three 
years—possibly to celebrate his marriage or 
possibly to commemorate his death ; both took 
place in the.same year. Chaucer composed 
poems for his other patrons, for John of 
Gaunt, Richard II and Henry IV, and it 
would be strange if he had compased no poem 
for Lionel, his first patron. In support of 
the idea there is a certain amount to be said. 
Lionel is referred to by name as Lion or 
Leo by more than one contemporary writer, 
notably by Froissart, and in certain Latin 
records ; he is described as a lion on the field 
of battle; and, again, his name may have 
been taken from the lion on the coat-of-arms 
whether of England or of Brabant. A ‘‘Book 
of the Lion ’’ might, therefore, quite reason- 
ably have him for its subject, especially as 
he was tall and handsome, fit in himself to 
be represented by the king of beasts. Further, 
in allegory, the lion represents the perfect 
lover, and if Chaucer did in fact adapt 
Machault’s poem he would find in it an epi- 
sode of a lion and a beautiful lady, which 
fits in well with the suggestion that the 
‘ Book of the Lion’ was an offering to Lionel 
on his marriage. 
The number contains also a careful paper 











on ‘ The Byrhtferth Glosses ’ by Dr. Charles 
W. Jones; ‘Nicolas de Clamanges: some 
supplementary bibliographical notes,’ by Mrs. 
Kathleen Chesney; ‘ Three hitherto unlisted 
MSS. of the French prose Brute Chronicle’ 
by Mrs. Dominica Legge and Mrs, Georgine 
E, Brereton, and Dr, C. T, Onions’s ‘ The 
Phrase end of one’s Kin.’ 


N the Sunday Times for Aug. 28 is an essay 
by Lord David Cecil giving us good 
advice about how to spend a summer holiday 
in these troublous times. He recommends 
above all ‘‘ make-believe’’—a ‘“‘ flight,” 
whether actually over the earth’s surface or 
in imagination, to somewhere untouched by 
modern problems. On the whole he suggests 
Ireland or Eire as affording the best terres- 
trial surroundings. But books are also neces- 
sary: and here comes the point at which we 
became so greatly pleased with Lord David. 
He recommends old books—wisely and natur- 
ally for they alone are unaffectedly uncon- 
cerned with our various turmoil, And of 
these old refreshing imaginary worlds he puts 
first that of Walter Scott. There are plenty 
of old readers who read and love Scott: but 
here we have a young man enjoying him. 
The book he chooses is ‘ Old Mortality.’ Here, 
too, we agree with him. 


‘THE Committee of the Institute of Histori- 

cal Research, which is charged by the 
Senate of the University of London with the 
administration of the Julian Corbett Prize 
Fund, has arranged for two lectures on ‘ The 
Importance of the Study of Naval History’ 
to be delivered at the University Senate 
House, W.C.1, in the session 1938-39. The 
first lecture will be delivered by Admiral Sir 
William James, K.C.B., Lord Commissioner 
of Admiralty and Deputy Chief of Naval 
Staff, 8 Nov. next. The second lecture will 
be given by Admiral Sir Herbert W. Rich- 
mond, K.C.B., F.B.A., 21 Feb., 1939. 
Admission to the lectures is free without 
ticket. 


ESSRS, Constable and Co. ‘have sent us 
the following on the subject of ‘ Yellow- 
backs ’ (see ante pp. 62, 102, 141): 

‘* We note that one or two correspondents 
have been kind enough to refer to Mr, Sad- 
leir’s chapter on ‘ Yellow Backs ’ in our pub- 
lication, ‘ New Paths in Book Collecting..’ 

‘* May we take the opportunity of pointing 
out that this essay of Mr. Sadleir’s is now 
published separately at 2s. net in the series 
‘ Aspects of Book Collecting.’ ’’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM 
JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A., TO 
SIR GEORGE BEAUMONT, BT. 


AN interesting addition to the published 
extracts from the Farington Diary for 
1819 (vol. viii., pp. 211-37) is formed by two 
letters from Farington to Sir George Beau- 
mont, Bt., which are printed by the courtesy 
of the Trustees of the late Sir George Beau- 
mont, 





I. 
December 1819. 

Dear Sir 

I thank you for your kind remembrance of 
me at this Season. Any article of game 
that it may be convenient to you to send for 
New years day will be very acceptable as I 
still keep up my old custom of assembling a 
few freinds to commence a new period and 
at this time with ardent wishes that through 
the mercy of Providence we may see before 
its termination the political evils which so 
fearfully endanger the peace of Society effec- 
tually removed.! The means proposed to 
Parliament appear to be judicious, and the 
Kings ministers have acted with firmness 
highly necessary in these difficult times. Not 
less virtue has been shown by large Majori- 
ties in both Houses and the Character of 
party opposition has manifestly sunk in 
— opinion. Consistently with their 
abitual disregard of every consideration but 
that of changing the Government many of 
the Chiefs of the Opposition confederacy have 
persisted in declaring against every Act pro- 
posed for the safety of the people. But to 
their honour there are exceptions among those 
who are influenced by this unworthy spirit. 
In the House of Lords with the profound 
observation of an experienced Statesman, and 
with the courage and Candour of a true 
patriot, Lord Grenville has shown the danger 
to be apprehended and its true cause, and has 
supported the abused magistracy with a man- 
liness which will long be remembered. The 
Phalanx of Whig opposition is certainly 
broken. The Chiefs throughout the recent 
discussions in Parliament have not had the 





1 The troublesome year of the “ Peterloo ” 
massacre, 





wisdom to be influenced by Public opinion 
but more in accordance with the cry of the 
Radical Reformers than in the agreement 
with the sentiments of the reasonable and re- 
flecting part of the people of this Country. 
But holding as I do this opinion of a very 
large Majority of the population I am con- 
vinced from the information I have received 
that large portions of the community have 
lost their ancient Character and from being a 
moral and religious ple have become the 
reverse. In the Southern parts of my native 
County this is assuredly the Case, and the 
evil extends in several directions to a consider- 
able distance. Happily this contamination 
has not reached the central and Western 
parts of England, and the eastern counties 
appear to be little affected, notwithstanding 
the efforts of Whig leaders and notorious 
Democrats uniting at Public meetings to 
excite discontent and eventually to forcé a 
change in the Government.—I trust they have 
wholly failed in their object, and I am con- 
vinced that the unpatriotic conduct of the 
Opposition has more firmly fixed the present 
ministers in their situations than could be 
said at any former period. They have acted 
with firmness that will be recorded to their 
honour throughout the whole of the Senatorial 
conflicts, and have been nobly supported by 
Lords Grenville and Wellesley, Mr. Plunket 
and others of the hitherto opposition, and 
the warmest gratitude is due to them for their 
meritorious conduct on this trying occasion. 
At the time of your return from the Conti- 
nent, I was either in Norfolk or in Essex the 
only excursions I have made this year. I 
thus lost the pleasure of seeing and congratu- 
lating you on your personal appearance 
which my Servants reported to me to be such 
as your friends will always wish it to be. I 
conclude you went into the heart of Switzer- 
land? and contemplated the wonders of that 
interesting and picturesque part of the world. 
The Season was favourable for the use of the 
pencil and yours could not be unemployed 
amidst such Scenery. Had your plan 
extended to Italy you would have met many 
travellers from England. Sir Thos. Law- 
rence went from Vienna to Rome, where he 
painted and completed portraits of the Pope 
and Cardinal Gonsalves.5 as he went with a 





Fl George spent the summer in Switzer- 
land. 

3 Both now at Windsor : nos. 213 (pl. 69) + 205. 
‘Catalogue of the Principal Pictures in the 
Royal Collection at Windsor Castle.’ C. H. 
Collins-Baker. 1937. 
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Commission from the Prince Regent his re- 
ception was highly complimantory to his 
Royal Highness. He was accommodated in 
the Quirinale Palace during his stay in that 
Metropolis and experienced in every respect 
all the attention and hospitality that could 
be shown him. He is not returned but is 
daily expected. Turner set off for Italy I 
think about the beginning of September.4 He 
went by the way of Genoa and I believe alone. 
He found Sir T. Lawrence at Rome. Turner’s 
arrival there was much wished for as it was 
thought by those who preceded him and were 
charmed with the venerable remains of anti- 
quity that abound and particularly with the 
beautiful atmosphere that he was the Artist 
best qualified to represent it on Canvass. It 
is said he has a commission from the Prince 
Regent for that purpose, which, if true, will 
give to our Exhibition a new feature. Turner 
was delighted with what he saw in Rome and 
its vicinity. It was communicated to me as 
a matter that would give me pleasure in 
which I am sure you will participate that 
Turner said Wilson had risen in his estima- 
tion of him from what he there saw and that 
Claude and our own great artist were pre- 
sented to his mind whichever way he looked. 
Thus justice is done to our departed freind 
and at a time when his merits have been 
thought by some artists of the new school to 
be overrated. You have always supported 
his claim to high distinction and the monu- 
ment® you have erected to his memory will 
be a lasting proof of your good taste.— Soon 
after Turner left England Chantrey and 
Jackson took their departure for the land 
of Painters, the latter for the purpose of copy- 
ing a picture painted by Harlowe,6 while he 
remained at Rome and deposited there. They 
are on their way back if not arrived. Our 
ensuing Academy Club meetings will afford 
us a full opportunity to hear the reports of 
our fellow members, 

This is a period of the year when little is 
said respecting works on which Artists are 





4 This would tend to date Turner’s departure 
for Rome for which see Dr. T. Ashby ‘ Turner’s 
Vision of Rome’ 1925 p. 8: “ At what date 
Turner left England, or when he reached Italy 
is uncertain.” 


5 There is no monument to Wilson at 
Coleorton Hall, although the cenotaph to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is still there. 

6 Possibly Harlowe’s self portrait in the 
Uffizzi (no. 568) of which Jackson made a 


drawing now in the National Portrait Gallery 
(no. 782). 





employed. Thomson’ is proceeding on a pic- 
ture, a scriptural subject, to which he has 
long confined his attention. I trust he will 
be able so to complete it as to engage much 
of the public attention in the next Exhibi- 
tion. 

I should be happy if I could give you a 
more favourable account of the state of health 
of some of our most esteemed and reputed 
Artists. Mr. West, would of course, be first 
in our consideration. With much concern I 
inform you that Medical men who attend him 
think him to be in a very critical and declin- 
ing state. The palpitation at the heart the 
real seat of his disease, is sometimes so great 
and circulation is so long suspended that he 
feels as if expiring. His legs have for some- 
time past swelled much and this increase now 
extends to his thighs, a proof of languid 
circulation. His spirits are on the whole 
better than might be expected, and he occa- 
sionally amuses himself by touching on some 
of his old pictures, but the time for further 
exertion is past and we do not expect that 
he will ever again be able to perform any 
duties in the Royal Academy, and perhaps 
never again be able to visit a place where 
by his works he has done so much honour 
to himself and his Country. Dr. Baillie® 
sees his situation and speaks more favourably 
to him than some others do, but in address- 
ing him he has said ‘‘ Mr. West you are 
too wise a man not to be aware that at your 
age (81) decay may be expected.”’ a little 
time since Lord Egremont bought his painted 
sketch9 of ‘‘ Death upon the pale Horse ”’ one 
of his best performances. The price Mr. 
West put upon it was 300 guineas, which I 
thought too little. 

Nollekens is confined to his bedchamber and 
gradually approaching his end. He is in his 
83d year, very deaf and with swelled and 
diseased legs. Happily his intellects appear 
to be clear and he amuses himself with news- 
papers.— I have now only four Seniors! in 
the Royal Academy in which only two origi- 
nal members remain, viz: Mr, West and Mr. 


7 Henry Thomson (1773-1843). | Exhibited 
‘ Christ raising Jairus’s daughter ’ in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition: 1820: no. 152. 

8 Dr. Mathew Baillie (1761-1823); 
Baillie’s brother. 

9 Now at Petworth no. 219 ‘Triumph of 
Death ’ Canvas 23} x 50} ins. ‘ Catalogue of the 
Petworth Collection in the possession of Lord 
Leconfield.? C. H. Collins-Baker 1920. 

10 R. Cosway (died 1821) and J. Nollekens 
(died 1823) were the other two Senior 
Academicians. 
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Dance ;! the latter looks as well and is as 
lively as ever. 

I wish I could give you a favourable 
account of Poor Owen,!2 but I fear there is 
little prospect of his ever recovering to a 
better state though Doctors Bailey and 
Warren! have spoken somewhat more encour- 
agingly. They sent him to Worthing in the 
Summer, afterwards to Brighton and he is 
now at Bath. His debility is such that he 
cannot use his arms so as to be able to paint 
or walk without some assistance. It is truly 
lamentable to see him at his age (abt 47 I 
think) reduced to a state in which he can no 
longer display the professional ability which 
he so eminently possessed. Our Professor 
Mr, Carlisle!4 has long been his medical 
freind and being convinced that his disorder 
is occasioned by some defect in the head or 
the spine, says that there is no cure for him.— 
We have lost Mr. Bird, an Academician, His 
complaint was also of a paralytic nature, at 
his funeral much respect was paid to his 
memory by the Gentlemen of Bristol. It is 
gratifying to me to know that my memoir of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds afforded you some 
amusement.15 JI wrote it at the particular 
desire of Messrs. Cadell & Davies. The Copy- 
right of Sir Joshua’s works was purchased 
by them from the Executors. The term of 
exclusive possession having nearly expired it 
became an object with them still to keep it by 
adding something which would not be copied 
by other Booksellers. Sir Joshuas written 
werks are in much demand. I feel as you do 
respecting Wilson, but his was comparatively 
a private life, and it requires a good deal of 
consideration how to make it sufficiently 
interesting for publication, 

I shall conclude this long letter with an 
apology for it having been so long delayed. 
The fact is, that I prepare for painting every 
morning and throughout these short and dark 
days I avail myself of every hour of tolerable 
daylight. In consequence I use my pen only 
by Candlelight and to save my eyes write only 
by installmints, 
with the best wishes of the Season to Lady 
Beaumont. 

I am, Dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 

Jos: Farington 

Ml George Dance (1741-1825). 

2 William Owen (1768/9-1825). 

13 Pelham Warren (1778-1835). 

4 Anthony Carlisle (1768-1848). Elected Pro- 
-_ of Anatomy to the Royal Academy in 





15 The 5th Edition. 3 vols. 1819. 





George Woollett!® is employed and goes on 
very well. Mrs. Woollett’s direction is, No. 
21 Judd place West, New road, St. Pancras. 


To Sir George Beaumont Bart., 
Coleorton Hall, 
near Ashby de la Zouch, 
Leicestershire. 
II, 
Jany, 12, 1820. 
Dear Sir, 

I think that in my last letter I apologised 
for my delay in not answering yours sooner 
by stating that to make the most of the day- 
light I wrote my letters in the evenings and 
to preserve my eyes which have of late been 
very tender I made up my letters by instal- 
mints. I have now still more reason to 
refrain from using my pen as this severe 
weather affects them very sensibly and I can 
write very little without pain. 

Your kind present came in due time and 
was very acceptable. The Hare was large and 
of excellent flavour and the Rabbits the finest 
I ever saw. I thank you for thus enabling 
me to give a high treat to my freinds who 
oblige me annually with their company on 
New year’s day. 

If you have not before heard of the death 
of Mrs, Woollett I can now confirm the report 
which was circulated in the Newspapers. 
From day to day I expected to hear from 
some one of the family, but not receiving any 
information on the subject, I yesterday sent 
my servant to make inquiry. She saw Miss 
Woollett who told her that Mrs. Woollett died 
on the 15th of December of an Asthma and 
dropsy. She was in much trouble and apolo- 
gised for not having written to me. I under- 
stand that Mrs. Woollett was about 74 years 
old, 

In my last letter I gave you an unfavour- 


16 T have been unable to trace George Woollett 
he is mentioned in a letter from an unknown 
correspondent (the signature is cut away) 
dated “ British Museum. Feb. 19th, 1814” to 
Sir George Beaumont :—‘‘ Perhaps you may re- 
collect my venturing to say something in behalf 
of Mrs. Penney the sister of the late Mr. 
Woollett, whose support till lately has been from 
a small stipend allowed by the Royal Academy, 
and from the produce of £300 which after her 
husband’s death was placed in the funds but 
alas! this poor woman has been unfortunately 
advised in order to increase her income these 
hard times, to sink the money; for this pur- 
pose it was given to young Woollett, who in- 
stead of paying the agreed sums has reduced 
his Aunt, as he has his mother and sister to 
the extremity of want...” 
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able account of the state of Mr, West’s health 
and with much concern I have to add that 
since that time his disorder has made great 
progress. His complaint is decided by his 
medical attendants to be about the heart 
which causes at times most violent palpita- 
tions and a suspension of circulation so long 
as to cause him to feel as one expiring. A 
Dropsy has also commenced and his body is 
much enlarged. He rises occasionally but 
passes most of his time in bed. I believe no 
one expects that he will ever leave his bed- 
chamber. His spirits are as good as could 
be expected and he appears to be hardly 
sensible of the danger of his situation. He 
has presevered in thinking that his is a new 
case and not understood by his medical 
advisers though Dr. Bailey has in reply to his 
question, assured him that he has seen two 
hundred such cases. He continues to medi- 
tate upon the works in his painting room and 
speaks of having certain things to do upon 
some of his pictures. He is perfectly clear in 
his intellects and converses as usual, and 
under these circumstances keeps to himself 
the management of his family concerns, From 
what I have written you will conclude that 
he is fast advancing towards his last period 
and that the world will soon have to regret 
the loss of a great Artist of the age in which 
he has lived. 

Jackson and Chantrey are arrived from 
Italy, both highly gratified with what they 
saw in that interesting country. Sir Thos. 
Lawrence reached Florence in company with 
Lord Elgin on the 24th of December but as 
he proposed to go to Bologna, Venice, and 
Parma, it is probable he will not reach 
England before February. Chantrey and 
Jackson speak highly of his whole length por- 
traits of the Pope and Cardinal Gonsalves. 

I hope you and Lady Beaumont [do] not 
suffer from this trying weather. I keep to 
my old winter habit avoiding exposure to 
external air as much as I can and steadily 
going on in my arm Chair by my fire side. 
Old Dr, Cheyne’s advice is that by which I 
regulate myself. 

Dear Sir, 

yours very faithfully, 
Jos: Farington 

The Thermometer this morning at 8 o’clock 
was 18 degrees below the freezing point. The 
distress of the poor is inexpressible. Coals 


have risen to 63 shillings per Chaldron, and 
“daily rising. True English Charity is indeed 
operating and great is the occasion for it. It 
has been found that the favourers of the 











Radicals are the least disposed to assist on 
this emergency. 


To Sir George Beaumont Bart., 
Coleorton Hall, 
near Ashby de la Zouch, 
Leicestershire. 
Denys Sutton. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


PARALLEL PASSAGES. 


THE use of parallel passages for detective 

urposes may be rightly reprehended, 
but for interpretation their value is admitted. 
The only doubt will be as to how far the pas- 
sages are parallel, for clearly the adjective is 
used in no strict sense; there are degrees of 
literary parallelism, and sometimes the pas- 
sages may, on examination, turn out to be 
perpendicular. 

When Dr. Johnson said that panting Time 
toiled after Shakespeare in vain, the image 
suggested was apparently a race between Time 
and Shakespeare. But if we search for the 
definite application of the image, such as we 
expect from a great eighteenth-century writer, 
if we ask what is the race-course and what 
the prize, we shall not find the answers easy. 
A parallel passage might help, and such a 
passage seems to present itself in Johnson’s 
Life of Pope—‘‘ He that runs against Time 
has an antagonist not subject to casualties.” 
But a little examination impugns the paral- 
lelism. The latter passage only means that 
Pope’s pace in composition was not as rapid 
as might be expected, and surely the former 
one does not merely mean that Shakespeare’s 
was. The couplet runs: 

Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 

And panting Time toiled after him in vain. 

It really seems to be only a rather bom- 
bastic way of saying that Shakespeare's 
powers were not subject to the usual limits 
of Space and Time, though what Time has 
to do with it is not at all clear. The good 
doctor was writing a prologue for his friend 
Garrick, and in allowing himself just a touch 
of flamboyance he felt justified by the tradi- 
tions of the stage. It is amusing, however, 


: to find that Garrick was rather scandalised 


by the line in question, and said so; where- 
upon ‘‘ Johnson exclaimed (smiling), ‘‘ Pro- 
saical rogues! Next time I write, 1’ll make 
both time and space pant.’’’ He may have 
remembered a couplet in  Cowley’s 


; ‘ Davideis’ : 


Bless me! how swift and growing was his wit! 
The wings of Time flagged dully after it. 
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“ Time flies,’’ as we say ; but David’s wit was 
speedier. Johnson is not so clear. What a 
contrast is the certainty of touch in Gray’s no 
less famous line on Milton: 

He passed the flaming bounds of Space and 

Time. 

It might almost have been a dignified cri- 
ticism on Johnson’s rodomontade, not ill 
agreeing with the fastidious scholar’s atti- 
tude towards Ursa Major. 

In Gray’s best-known poem the embryo 
statesmen are forbidden by fate 


To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes. 


The received interpretation of the last line 
seems to be: See the record of their achieve- 
ments in the contented appearance of their 
countrymen. This will agree with More’s re- 
mark on Henry VIII’s good rule—‘‘ Haec 
facile ex vultu  fiunt illustria_ nostro.’’ 
But when Hazlitt said of Lord Eldon 
that he ‘‘read his history in a Prince’s 
eyes,” he .did not mean the contented 
appearance of the Prince, but the loving way 
in which the Prince looked at Lord Eldon. 
A slight difference, perhaps, but Hazlitt was 
surely right to give full value to the word 
“‘eyes.’”” What then are we to think of 
Keats’s statement that, when some steadfast 
genius has silenced Envy and Malice, mul- 
titudes are ‘‘ proud to behold him in his 
country’s eye’’? He must have had Gray’s 
line in his mind. Did he interpret it dif- 
ferently? And is there any definite meaning 
in his own line? 

An interesting comment on Gray’s ‘‘ mute, 
inglorious Milton’? and ‘‘ guiltless Crom- 
well” is supplied by this passage from 
Hume’s Essays : 


A man cannot show a genius for war, who 
is not so fortunate as to be trusted with com- 
mand... But I am persuaded there has been 
but one Milton in England within these three 
hundred years, because everyone may exert the 
talents of poetry who is possessed of them; and 
ho one could exert them under greater dis- 
advantages than that divine poet. 


When young men asked Tennyson the 
interpretation of some of his early lines, he 
sometimes forgot, and could only answer with 
Goethe, ‘‘ You probably know better than I 
do, being young.” That was a kindly reply 
of the harassed poet, and wiser than the too 
frequent assumption that, if you do not 
understand a poet’s meaning straight off, you 
should leave it and return to Gath or Ashdod. 
Two such passages suggest themselves, When 





Tennyson wrote that the poet was 
Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of 
scorn, 
The love of love, 


did he mean that the poet experiences these 
emotions in their acutest form, or that he 
hates hatred, scorns scorn, and loves love? 
Opinions seem to differ. When we read in 
the ‘ Life’ that he once faced the Duke of 
Argyll with an emphatic “‘ I hate scorn,” we 
honour the sentiment and strive to draw a 
parallel. It seems to favour the second inter- 
pretation, but does it? 

Again, what is the sun’s “ pillared light ”’ ? 

How oft we saw the Sun retire, 

And burn the threshold of the night, 

Fall from his Ocean-lane of fire, 

And sleep beneath his pillared light! 

The night is the sun’s bedroom, where he 
naturally sleeps, the ocean-lane of fire is the 
bright line of his reflection on the sea, and 
the pillared light might be the last rays shot 
up skywards. But at Cologne Tennyson 
writes of his hotel, which overlooked the 
Rhine, as being ‘‘ full of light and festival, 
pillaring its lights in the quiet water,’’ so 
that the ocean-lane and the pillar would be 
the same thing. But is not that a little odd? 
And does not the pillar cease to exist just as 
the sleep begins? The Cologne pillars are 
more believable, and so is Landor’s 

And the long moonbeam on the hard wet 

sands 

Lay like a jasper column half upreared. 


Perhaps there is a vein of prosaical roguery 
in those who care for investigations of this 
kind, but perhaps it is not inconsistent with 
a high regard for the mighty power of poetry. 

Gerorce G, Loane. 


THE LOCH NESS MONSTER. 


AN Act of Parliament is strong evidence for 

the existence of its subject ; perhaps not 
quite indisputable evidence, since there are 
some who deny the possibility of witchcraft. 
However that may be, such a step towards a 
settlement of the Loch Ness controversy is 
foreshadowed by a paragraph in The Times 
of 22 Aug, 

In consequence of a report that a party from 
London will in a few days come to Loch Ness to 
endeavour to capture or harpoon the Loch Ness 
Monster, Sir Murdoch Macdonald, M.P., who is 
spending his holidays among his constituents in 
Inverness, has written to the Secretary of State 
for Scotland asking that immediate steps be 
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taken to prevent any action that might endan- 
ger the life of the mysterious creature. 

Sir Murdoch Macdonald asks that the police 
be given instructions to see that nothing is left 
undone to prevent what would be an unwar- 
ranted piece of vandalism. He states that some 
five years ago he wrote to the late Sir Godfrey 
Collins, then Secretary for Scotland, asking 
that the police should be instructed to see that 
no persons interfered with the monster, and 
Sir Godfrey Collins wrote in reply that the 
Chief Constable of Inverness-shire would take 
steps to warn residents and as many visitors as 
possible that nothing must be done to endanger 
the life of the creature. : 

Sir Murdoch Macdonald has stated that if 
nothing can be done he will ask that a short 
Bill be introduced into Parliament for the safe- 
guarding of the monster. There was a prece- 
dent for such action in the famous case of 
Pelorus Jack, which frequented New Zealand 
waters and was specially protected by the New 
Zealand Government. 


A previous experience, however, suggests 
that it is not the monster but the public, 
saints excepted, that needs protection, unless 
his character has mellowed with age. 


When the blessed man was sojourning for 
some days in the province of the Picts, he was 
obliged to cross the river Nesa [the Ness]; and 
when he had come to the bank, he sees some 
of the inhabitants burying an unfortunate 
fellow whom, as those who were burying him 
related, a little while before some aquatic mon- 
ster seized and savagely bit while he was 
swimming, and whose hapless body some men, 
coming up though too late in a boat, rescued 
by means of hooks which they threw out. The 
Slensed man, however, hearing these things, 
orders one of his companions to swim out and 
bring him from over the water a coble that was 
beached on the other bank. And hearing and 
obeying the command of the holy and illus- 
trious man, Lugne Mocumin without delay 
takes off his clothes except his tunic, and casts 
himself into the water, But the monster, which 
was lying in the river-bed, and whose appetite 
was rather whetted for more prey than sated 
with what it already had, perceiving the sur- 
face of the water disturbed by the swimmer, 
suddenly comes up and moves towards the man 
as he swam in mid-stream, and with a great 
roar rushes on him with open mouth, while all 
who were there, barbarians as well as Brethren, 
were greatly terror-struck. The blessed man 
seeing it, after making the Salutary Sign of the 
Cross in the empty air with his holy hand up- 
raised, and invoking the Name of God, com- 
manded the ferocious monster, saying: ‘“ Go 
thou no further, nor touch the man; go back 
at once.” Then, on hearing this word of the 
Saint, the monster was terrified, and fled away 
again more quickly than if it had been dragged 
off by ropes, though it had approached Lugne, 
as he swam, so closely that between man and 
monster there was no more than the length of 
one punt pole, Then the Brethren, greatly 
marvelling, seeing the monster had gone back, 








and that their comrade Lugne had returned to 
them in the boat untouched and unharmed, 
glorified God in the blessed man. And even 
the barbarous heathens who were there present, 
constrained by the greatness of the miracle 
which they themselves had seen, magnified the 
God of the Christians. (‘The Life of St. 
Columba,’ born 521, died 597; written by St. 
Adamnan, born 679, died 704. Book II, chap, 
XXvii.) , 

The river Ness is the short estuary connect- 
ing Loch Ness with the sea. 

A simple way out of the present difficulty 
would be to schedule the venerable creature 
as an ancient monument. 


W. W. Git. 


EATS AND COWPER: A REMINIS- 
CENCE ?—Several years ago I noticed a 
rather striking parallel between some lines 
by Keats and a stanza by William Cowper. 
The more I have thought about it, the more 
I have come to feel that probably the simi- 
larity is not due to mere coincidence. For 
while the two poems are different in spirit, 
the thought as well as the collocation of words 
is similar in both. And we know that Keats 
was (in an almost Virgilian manner) a poet 
who drew his inspiration from literary 
sources, I do not know if the reminiscence is 
a conscious or unconscious one. And Keats 
was not a particular devotee of Cowper. But 
there is every probability that he did know 
the poems of Cowper, that is, that he had read 
them, and the parallel is worth recording, 
The words of Keats are in the great sonnet 
beginning: ‘‘ When I have fears that I may 
cease to be,’’ especially in the last lines: 
And think that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows. . 
. . . . then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 
Till love and fame to nothingness do sink. 
These seem to be not improbably derived 
from Cowper’s ‘ Stanza subjoined to the 
yearly bill of mortality . . . ’ for the year 
1788, especially the end of the second, and 
whole of the fourth stanza: 
And, reading here his sentence, how replete 
With anxious meaning, heavenward ae 
lis eye. 


Then doubtless many a trifler, on the brink 

Of this world’s hazardous and headlong shore, 

Forced to a pause, would feel it good to think, 

Told that his setting sun would rise no more. 

The purposes of the poets differ somewhat, 
but I think Keats made an improyement on 
his original in this case, if such it was. 


T. O. Masport. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


pF SOLERS: DE SOLIGNY.—Will you 
allow me the courtesy of your columns 
to enable me to get in touch with any genea- 
logists who may be interested in the families 
of De Solers and De Soligny ? 

Sir William Pole, the seventeenth-century 
Devonshire historian, has apparently stated 
twice in his work, ‘ Collections towards a De- 
scription of the County of Devon,’ that these 
names were borne by one family indiscrimi- 
nately. Can any modern genealogist accept 
this statement ? 

The Latinized form of Solers is Solariis, 
and that of Soligny (Soleignio) is Soleniaco. 
Compare with other mnames—Ferrers, de 
Ferariis; Rivers, de Ripariis; Manners, de 
Manneriis; Daubeny, de Albiniaco. I cannot 
conceive the identity of Solers with Soleniaco, 
or Soligny with Solariis. There are public 
records which mention both families, and I 
believe that they both provided heiresses whose 
estates eventually reached the Wilington 
family. 

Jordan de Campo Arnulphi held Umberley 
in 1166. Mabel de Selers (sic), believed to be 
Jordan’s widow, held sixteen knights’ fees 
under the honour of Gloucester (circa 1201- 
1212). Jordan, believed to be her son, held 
the same in 1211. Joan de Campo Arnulphi, 
widow of Ralph de Welyngton, in 1253, held 
Umberley and other estates. Her descend- 
ants, the Wilingtons, held sixteen knights’ 
fees under the honour of Gloucester, 

As regards the Solignys who held half a 
knight’s fee in Kilmersdon, Somerset, and a 
quarter fee in Fawton, Cornwall, Hasculph 
de Soligny was living in 1220. His eldest 
son, Ralph, was living in 1235. Ralph’s suc- 
cessor was his son, Andrew, who was suc- 
ceeded by his uncle, Geoffrey, whose inquisitio 
post mortem was held in 1265/6. Then Has- 
culph’s two daughters, Emma and _Isolda, 
inherited the English estates, the jurors hav- 
ing reported that co-heirs might be living 
in Brittany. Emma de Soligny married a de 
Campo Arnulphi, and their descendant was 
Joan de Campo Arnulphi, who married 
Ralph de Welyngton. 

Thus it appears that the arms (if such 
existed at so early a date) of de Solers and 
Soligny, should both appear among quarter- 
ings of the descendants of Emma de Campo 
Arnulphi. 

In view of the foregoing it is hard to 
understand why Pole mentions the death of 








a Soligny, or Solers, in 1171, 

Can any genealogist disprove my conten- 
tion that the De Solers and De Solignys were 
two separate families? 

F. B. Pripeavx. 


E EASTLAND OR RUSSIA COM- 

PANY.—Are the books and records of 
this Company in existence, and if so where 
may they be inspected? The registers of 
births, marriages and burials of the chapel 
attached to the Company’s chief establish- 
ment in Moscow are known to have been care- 
fully preserved, but all enquiries regarding 
its records have so far proved unavailing. 


J. C. WEALE. 


STUARINE FERRIES.—I suppose some 
of these used sailing boats, row-boats suf- 
ficing for the narrower ? 

Do any of the row-boat ferries survive? 
With the Shaldon to Teignmouth one I was 
familiar as a boy. ‘The ferrymen were often 
original characters. Old Blackmore hanged 
himself last Christmas rather than go to ‘‘ the 
big house,’’ as Joe Scoble, the boatman— 
aged eighty-one and active yet—said to me 
with regret, for the pair of them came from 
Saltash as youngsters. Of an earlier period 
were Dick Onion and ‘‘ Stormy ”’ Gilpin, 
both remembered still. ‘‘ Stormy ”’ could not 
be cajoled. If a lady, whatever her quality, 
ventured to hurry him, with an ‘‘ Oh, do 
make haste, I want to catch a train,’’ he 
would stick his oars under his knees, light his 
pipe, and ‘announce decidedly: ‘‘ Us bain’t 
‘ere to catch trains, madam; us bain’t ’ere 
to catch trains.”’ 
‘ FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ENERAL CUSTER AND SITTING 
BULL.—In 1876 a divided part of Gen- 
eral George A. Custer’s force, one of three 
converging expeditionary forces, went down, 
to a man, in face of the attack of Sioux 
warriors, under Sitting Bull, said to have 
numbered 3,000, as against Custer’s 250 men. 
The General was left standing to the last. 
Why? Did he, of his own volition, avoid 
the chivalrous verdict of Sitting Bull in his 

regard ? 

Freperic Connett WHITE. 


MERYCKE RICHARD.—Sheriff of Bris- 
tol, and friend of Sebastian Cabot, the 
great Portuguese navigator. What more is 
known of him? Lord Apsley, M.P. for Cen- 
tral Division of Bristol, says it was he who 
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save his name to America, and not Amerigo 
Semen, the friend of Christopher Colum- 
bus (cf. the Geographical Magazine, Summer 


Number, 1938). 
J, WF. 


‘ARICATURES OF BISHOP PHILL- 
POTTS OF EXETER.—I am engaged on 
a life of Bishop Phillpotts of Exeter, and 
should be obliged if any of your readers 
could tell me where a caricature of Phillpotts 
—after he had voted at the Oxford election 
of 1829—as ‘‘ the great rat,’ can be found. 
The caricature is referred to in an article on 
the bishop in the Edinburgh Review of Janu- 
ary, 1832, but no hints are given as to artist, 
ete. 
Reference to other caricatures of him is 
desired. 
A. M. Coreman. 


OCKYER. — Particulars are desired of 
Edmund Lockyer, M.D., who died 14 
Feb., 1824, aged thirty-six years, at Lisbon. 
Was he a member of the Plymouth family ? 
Whom did he marry? 
P, T. A, 


E GHOST AT NEWCASTLE.—It will 

be remembered that under April 15, 1778, 
Boswell in his ‘ Life of Johnson,’ relates, 
rather summarily in Johnson’s words, a 
ghost-story, concerned with a young woman 
at Newcastle, in which Charles Wesley did 
not believe, and for which Johnson did not 
find the evidence sufficient, but to which John 
Wesley gave complete credit. Boswell, with 
the aid of a letter of introduction from John- 
son, interviewed John Wesley on the subject 
at Edinburgh, but was not satisfied. Can 
anyone give me other references to this ghost 
in any contemporary writing? It would ap- 
pear to have been anxious about somebody’s 
right to possession of an old house, Is its 
name, or the name of the young woman at 
Newcastle, known? Is there mention of it in 
any Newcastle newspaper of the time? 


OHN HOSKINS’S MOTTO.—A member 
of John Hoskins’s family once taught me 

his motto: it had some reference to freedom 
of speech and was adopted after his impris- 
onment in the Tower. I have forgotten it; 


and cannot find it in any work I have been 
able to consult. 
reader help? 


It is not in Bell. Can any 


R. H. E, F. 











RGENTINE (ARGENTON).—The family 
of Argentine, or as some give it, Argen- 
ton, of Norman extraction, was in possession 
of Horseheath, Cambridgeshire. The two 
daughters of John Argentine, his heiresses, in 
the reign of Henry V married two brothers 
of the name of Alington. One of the sisters 
died and the property came to the Alingtons 
of Horseheath. In the church there is a 
mutilated brass memorial to Robert, son of 
Sir Giles Alington and Margaret, his wife, 
heiress of John Argentine, ob. 1429, and to 
Mary (Cheyne), wife of John Alington, ob, 
1470. 

Albert de Craster, living in 1168, married 
Christina de Argenton, sister of William de 
Argenton, and had two sons, William and 
Yvo. The latter married Emma, and re. 
ceived from his uncle William Argenton lands 
at Redcar in Yorkshire. Through his wife 
Emma, Yvo was the father of a family which 
discarded the territorial name of Craster and 
assumed the name of Redcar in its place, 
Yvo de Craster alias de Redcar had _ issue 
James de Redcar, William de Redcar and two 
daughters, Agnes, who married Ralph Faber, 
and Maude, who married John, son of 
Arkhil de Cotum, and had a daughter Alice. 

The further descendants are not recorded. 
What, if any, was the connection between 
the two families of Argentine (Argenton)! 
The Craster pedigree given in vol. ii. ‘ His- 
tory of Northumberland,’ edited by Edward 
Bateson (1895) sheds no further light. 


H. Askew. 


OLK-LORE OF LIGHTNING.—Recently 
there has been a good deal of sheet light- 
ning—usually seen on the horizon at night- 
time without the accompaniment of thunder. 
An old lady living near to me was conversing 
with a neighbour during one of these displays 
and remarked that there was nothing to cause 
alarm, as sheet-lightning was just sent to 
ripen the corn. This belief, I have since 
heard, is current in Wiltshire among the 
farm-folk. Does the idea that sheet lightning 
ripens the corn occur in other localities? 


H. Askew. 


OBERT HUISH.—A miscellaneous writer 
of the late eighteenth and first half of 
the nineteenth century. He is in the ‘ Dic 
tionary of National Biography,’ but I should 
be glad of any information about him over 

and above what is there supplied. 
v. W. 
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| 
FEANTOMATO JAM.—When residing in j; 


rooms in Liverpool, between 1884 and 
1988, a friend persuaded me to taste the above 
jam, which he was in the habit of eating. 
It was made of tomatoes and sugar, and 
probably something else added. It was excel- 
lent, and replaced orange marmalade on my 
breakfast-table. I have never seen or heard 
of it since 1888. I understood it was made 
by a man named Trantom, in or near Liver- 


In late years I consulted the Liverpool 
Directories, 1883-1888, but was not able to find 
the surname. I shall be glad to know if this 


jam is still made. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


PONHILL FIELDS.—1. In this strangely 
grim burial-ground a large proportion of 
the tombstones have their lettering obliterated 
past recall. Is there any complete list any- 
where of names, or of whole inscriptions, 
made before these disappeared ? 

2. Who is the last person buried in Bunhill 
Fields? I should like to know who was the 
first, but I imagine that is beyond discover- 
ing. 

3 Some of the tombstones—notably those 
of Blake and Susanna Wesley—seem to be set 
up without reference to a grave. Have such 
been moved from an original position ; if not, 
in which direction from them may the grave 
be assumed to ke? C. E i. 


IBBON AND ST. GEORGE.—Was Gib- 
bon actually the first writer to identify 
St. George with the Arian bishop of Alexan- 
dria? If not, who did so before him? And 
if so, what was he going upon? a 4 


OUTHEY’S ‘LIFE OF WESLEY.’—The 

‘Oxford Companion to English Litera- 

ture’ under ‘ Southey’ says this book was 

published in 1820; under ‘ Wesley’ that it 
was published in 1821. Which is correct ? 
Ps 


OMAS SANDERSON.—Of Lincoln’s 

Inn Fields, Co, Middlesex, living 1 Oct., 
1744.—Descent, biography and descendants, 
if any, wanted. X. Y. Z. 


EBLE: A PHRASE FROM CARLYLE.— 
Several times in the course of my reading, 
T have come across a quotation of Carlyle—“ a 
little ape called Keble ’—referring, of course, 
to the author of the ‘Christian Year.’ I shall 
lad to know in which of his works it may 

be found. 

A. M. CoLeman. 


Replies. 








THE MCCAIN FAMILY IN AMERICA. 
(clxxv. 101), 


N his second paragraph under this 
heading the enquirer asks for inform- 
ation about early McCains in _ the 
British Isles. In both Scotland and Ireland 
it seems to have been an uncommon surname, 
but it was plentiful in the Isle of Man and 
is still, as Cain and Caine. The usual deriva- 
tion is from MacHdin, Scottish Gaelic for 
‘“son of John.’’ As well as McCain there is 
in Antrim and Down a very rare name Mc- 
Cahan, also written McKane, which in Irish 
Gaelic would be MacCathain (Woulfe, ‘ Irish 
Names’), but the enquirer does not mention 
such a spelling, so I need not pursue it. There 
are McCains and McKanes in nearly all parts 
of Ireland. And there are Cains and Kanes 
in Mayo, Antrim and Derry, and Keanes in 
Galway and Munster, but these are mostly 
O’Kanes who have dropped the O’. (In Scot- 
land O’ was sometimes dropped likewise, 
sometimes replaced by Mac’.) Other Mce- 
Cains have disguised themselves as Johnson 
or Johnston. 

The perennial intercourse between the 
South and West of Scotland and Ulster makes 
it impossible to say when any particular 
family of McCains passed from one country 
to the other, except by a close investigation 
of that family’s history. The Scottish Mc- 
Rains were a sept or a large kindred—not one 
of the regular Highland clans—whose terri- 
tory lay in the Ardnamurchan peninsula, 
Argyll. They were subsidiary to the Mac- 
donalds, and seem to have become absorbed 
eventually into that clan. The name is also 
found as Mclain. It was taken from that of 
an ancestor nicknamed Sprangaigh, ‘‘ the 
bold, energetic,’ or something of that sort. 
From him branched off also the Robertsons 
and the Macalisters, according to the pedi- 
gree-makers ; but Highland pedigrees are not 
infallible. Scattered allusions to the Mc- 
Eins can be found in Skene’s ‘ Celtic Scot- 
land,’ vol. iii. (vide Index). Most of them 
occur in his translations from the ‘ Book of 
Clanranald,’ a_ seventeenth-century clan 
history written in the Macdonald interest. 
There it is spelt McCaain. In Galloway 
McCane is, I think, the usual spelling now, 
but it is by no means a common name there, 
and early traces of it are few. ‘‘ Hugh, the 
second Viscount [Montgomery, of the Ards, 
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Co, Down] possessed the lands of . , . Uchtred 
McKayne”’ at Dunskey, parish of Port- 
patrick, in 1636 (M’Kerlie, ‘ Lands and their 
Owners in Galloway,’ i, 379). McKayne here 
was evidently some former proprietor. The 
name of Thomas McKayne appears in a 
Wigtown deed of 1690 (M’Kerlie, ii. 162). 

The oldest Manx document containing a 
list of native names is dated 1408. In it the 
clergy and twenty-four representatives of the 
people denounce the claim of Stephen Lestrop 
(Le Scrope), to the lordship of the Island. 
Among the twenty-four are two named 
Gybbon McKane and one named Patrick 
McKane (J. R. Oliver, ‘ National Docu- 
ments,’ ii, 248; Douglas, 1861). Thereafter 
the name, in various spellings but always 
with (, is frequent in records of all kinds 
down to the present day. The ‘‘ Mc”’ was 
dropped after the sixteenth century. Among 
many Manx names in Chester from the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth century inclusive 
are Thomas Maccane, fisher, 1476; Adam 
Cayne, 1600, and later variants (‘ Rolls of 
the Freemen of Chester,’ Lancs. and Ches. 
Rec, Soc.). Cane appears in the ‘ Mayor’s 
Book’ which fills gaps in the Freemen’s 
Rolls, but the name is absent in any form 
from the Chester Hearth Tax Returns of 
1664-5. Its previous presence in the city was 
probably due to the Stanley family, powerful 
in Lancashire and Cheshire, dominant in 
Man. In the Manx Rent Roll of Thomas 
Stanley, 2nd Earl of Derby, McCanes held 
many farms in and subsequent to 1511. As 
the Manx had adopted the English ‘‘ John ”’ 
at an early epoch it is probable that ‘‘ Mc- 
Cane ’’ entered the Island from Scotland or 
Ireland. 

Celtic family names are even more fluid and 
treacherous to handle than English ones, and 
unless a definite location can be fixed on as 
a starting-point—in this case it is only 
““ Antrim ’’—a search for antecedents can 
hardly be successful. Individual bearers of 
this name could probably be traced by means 
of the indexes to the ‘ Book of the Four Mas- 
ters,’ O’Donovan’s edition, and the ‘ Annals 
of Ulster,’ or in any Irish chronicle which 
comes down late enough to include names 


beginning with ‘‘ Mac.” W. W. Gm. 


ANTON BARSISA (clxxv. 126).—Santon, 
from santo, is a European designation for 

a monk or hermit among the Mohammedans. 
In the ‘‘ Advertisement ’’ before his famous 
romance ‘ The Monk ’ (first published, 3 vols., 
March, 1796, and not as is so often errone- 





—= 


ously stated, in 1795) Matthew Gregory Lewis 
says: ‘‘ The first idea of this Romance was 
suggested by the story of the Santon Barsisa, 
related in The Guardian.’’ The story of the 
hermit Barsisa is to be found in No. 148 of 
the Guardian, Aug. 31, 1713. — Satan, 
enraged by the surpassing holiness of Barsisa 
contrives that the daughter of a king shall be 
sent to him to be healed of her sickness. The 
beauty of the princess tempts the santon to 
violate her. ‘‘ Le Santon,’’ says the French 
original, ‘‘ démentit en un moment une vertu 
de cent années.’’ Afterwards, at the fiend’s 
suggestion, he kills his victim, burying her in 
his grotto, where the body is found. Barsisa 
is seized, and upon the gallows he adores the 
Evil One, who promises in return to save him 
from death, but who immediately mocks and 
abandons his wretched prey. 

The tale was originally told by the cele. 
brated Persian poet who is generally known 
in England as Séadi. It made its way to 
Europe at an early period, and appears 
among the ‘ Contes Dévots ’ as ‘ De L’ Hermite 
que le Diable trompa,’ a story of which Le 
Grand records no less than four different ver- 
sions. It is to be found in the ‘ Contes 
Tures.’ These ‘ Contes Turcs’ with the title 
‘Histoire de la Sultane de Perse et des 
Visirs ’ were taken by Frangois Pétis de la 
Croix, the younger (1653-1713) from a 
Turkish romance, ‘ The Forty Visirs.’ Pétis 
de la Croix thought that the Sheikh Zadah, 
the learned preceptor of the Sultan Murad II 
who reigned 1421-1451, was the author of the 
Turkish book, but when the ‘ Contes Tures’ 
were reprinted in the ‘‘ Panthéon Littéraire ” 
edition, Paris, 1838, it was pointed out (p. 
298 of this edition) that the Turkish author 
clearly states that he is drawing from an 
Arabic romance by Zadah. The ‘ Contes 
Turcs’ were translated as ‘ Turkish Tales, 
and published by Tonson in 1708. 


The Persian and the Turkish Tales, Compleat. 
Translated formerly from those Languages into 
French, By M. Petis De La Croix, Dean of the 
King’s Interpreters, Reader and Professor in 
the Royal College at Paris: And now into Eng- 
lish from that Translation, By Dr. King, and 
several other Hands. 


Dr. King is William King, D.C.L, 
1663-1712. Hence the ‘Story of the Santon 
Barsisa ’ was taken for the Guardian. ‘ The 
Persian and Turkish Tales, Compleat,’ 
proved very popular and became an important 
book. There are references by Gray, Horace 
Walpole, and other writers. A second edi- 
tion was published in 1714 (‘‘ By the late 
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learned Dr, King’’); a fourth edition, 
“Printed for Richard Ware, at the Bible 
and Sun in Amen-Corner,”’ is 1739. In this 
latter edition the ‘ Story of the Santon Bar- 
sisa’ occupies pp. 318-322 of the second 
volume, 

MontacuE SuMMERS. 


JACKSON OF EXETER (clxxv. 136).—It 
may be doubted whether the suggestion 
that William Jackson of Exeter (1730-1803) 
was the designer of the moat-garden need be 
taken very seriously. The suggestion seems 
to have come from the poet Robert Southey. 
Southey writing under the assumed name of 
Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella, says in his 
‘Letters from England ’ (Letter iii): 

I was shown a garden, unique in its kind, 
which has been made in the old castle ditch. 
The banks rise. we >4 on each side; one of the 
finest poplars in the country grows in the 
bottom, and scarcely overtops the ruined wall. 
Jackson, one of the most accomplished men of 
his age, directed these improvements; and 
never was accident more happily improved, 

The Devon portion of Southey’s Letters 
was reprinted by the late Mr. R, Pearse 
Chope in his book ‘ Early Tours in Devon 
and Cornwall,’ 1918, the passage quoted being 
on p. 307. Southey also referred to the sub- 
ject in his ‘ Common-place Book,’ 4th Series, 
pp. 520-5, but without mentioning the name 
of Jackson. Extracts from the ‘ Common- 
place Book ’ were printed in the ‘ Devonian 
Year Book’ for 1932 (pp. 83-89), of which 
Mr. Chope was then the editor, 

The facts of the case about the laying out of 
this garden seem to be as follows: John Patch, 
senior (1691-1746), surgeon, took a lease of the 
property now known as Rougemont House, at 
the Castle Gate, from the owners, the Duchy 
of Cornwall. He laid out the land tastefully, 
profiting by its inequalities to form walks and 
plantations and erected a fair dwelling-house. 
There his son, John Patch, junior (1723- 
1787), surgeon, was born. The room in which 
he was born looked into the ditch of Rouge- 
mont Castle. Patch, whose hobby was garden- 
ing, converted that foul ravine into the 
delightful spot that it now is. This is the 
story as told by John Delpratt Harris, ‘ The 
Royal Devon and Exeter Hospital,’ 1922, pp. 
27, 64, and Winslow Jones in ‘ Notes and 
Gleanings,’ vol. i. p. 121 (1888), though Jones 

not seem to have known that there was 
more than one Patch, nor Harris that Patch 
was leaseholder only. Jackson and Patch, 
junior, were great friends and probably the 
improvements to the castle-ditch were often 





discussed. Patch is said to have had a prodi- 
gious memory, great penetration and sound 
judgment. His conversation charmed by its 
warmth and benevolence. Jackson said that 
he needed no encyclopaedia while Patch lived. 
The friendship of Jackson and Patch is also 
referred to by Farington in his Diary, vol. 
vi. (Index), 
M. 


MANUMISSIONS (clxxv. 134).—Informa- 

tion on this subject may be found in a 
paper by Mr. I. S, Leadam in the Law Quar- 
terly Review for 1893, pp. 348-365 (‘ The Last 
Days of Bondage in England’), in which it 
is considered that the system of villenage came 
to an end about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The latest case recorded in Devon 
is believed to be that of John Burde and the 
manor of Holne (c. 1540) summarised in vol. 
xii. of the Selden Society’s Publications 
(1898) at pp. Ixxi-ii., and printed in full on 
pp. 48-59 of the same volume. Mr, Gten- 
crOss’s discovery of a manumission in 1567 
would seem to carry villenage to a later date 
than heretofore known. 

M. 


SURNAME: COLVER (clxxv. 136). — 

Colver is treated in Henry Harrison’s 
‘ Dictionary of Surnames’ as being equiva- 
lent to Culver, a nickname or sign-name from 
the dove. An instance occurs in the case of 
a legatee named in the will of Sir Richard 
Champernowne, 1418/19, printed with the 
Register of Edmund Stafford, Bishop of 
Exeter, pp. 422-3 (London: 1886). 

M. 


POSSIBLE SOURCE OF A FRENCH 

QUOTATION IN THE ‘ RELIGIO 
MEDICI’ (clxxv. 132).—The fact that Sir 
Thomas Browne derived his French quatrain 
from an inaccurate memory of sonnet lxviii. 
of du Bellay’s ‘ Les Regrets ’ has already been 
noted by Mr. H. G. Ward in Review of 
English Studies, vol. v., 1929, no. 17, Jan- 
uary. Mr, Ward kindly informed me of this 
when I was editing Sir Thomas Browne’s 
‘Works’ for Messrs. Faber and Faber, but 
as my edition did not contain any annota- 
tions, I did not refer to Mr. Ward’s discovery. 


GEOFFREY KEYNEs. 


OME BYRON RELICS: BYRON’S 
HEART (clxxiv, 417; clxxv. 32, 64).— 

M. Demetrius CactaManos has given one 
quotation from William Parry’s ‘ Last Days 
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of Lord Byron,’ but he has overlooked a later | might be retained by the people of Misy | to 
passage which fully confirms the account of | longhi. The body was conveyed to Zante the | th 
the funeral in the Nottingham Review. Parry | next day, and the journey to England was | mi 
describing the interment at Hucknall says | begun long before a reply could tea been 

(p. 150) that ‘‘an urn accompanied the | received from Byron’s sister. 
coffin, and on it was inscribed ‘ within this 
urn are deposited the heart, brain, etc., of 


> 99 


the deceased Lord Byron ’.”” As a matter of | , : 
fact, the details which I have already given HTINDSEY) VICAR OF CALTEREE 
are amply confirmed by the contemporary 1763-1773 (clxxv 136).—Mz. Asxaw's eam rel 
account in the Nottingham Journal, the | ;. ssnavehak misleading os tile Uniteeia, 
paper on which in later years Barrie worked worthy did not belong to any branch of the 
as a journalist. In its issue of July 17, 1824, Lindsay family; he always spelt his name M 
the Journal gives an account of the lying in -sey. It is not really correct to call him the 
state in London with “ the urn at the head” | ¢ocnder of modern. Unitarianism as that | is 
of the coffin. On the procession setting out | movement traces its descent to those Ministes } no 
from Great George Street, the hearse with ejected from the Church of England under | ¥0 
the oft came fat, after which" a mow | the Act of Uniformity in 1662. Samy | 
8 si Reibie ce he 4 ' ; | these founded congregations on a non-creedal 
— ree och h ot 1 ad oan” was Pu" | basis, and they tended, almost inevitably, to | ¢) 
The bis pee ‘ee - oe i t develop along Unitarian lines, though it J ch 
knall. contained in the issue of Juln 24, | WS not until the nineteenth century that they J qu 
Hue a » containe in the issue of July &, actually called themselves Unitarian. What ust 
describes ‘‘ the body and urn being brought Theophilus Lindsey is remembered for in } * 
in and placed on two trestles fixed in the | Unitarian history is that after he relin- 
aisle,’ and their subsequent removal to the quished his living at Catterick, with the 
vault : assistance of the famous Joseph Priestley and J 
the original intention was that the coffin | a few friends, he established, in 1778, the first 5, 
should have been laid upon his mother’s coffin, avowedly Unitarian church. This, as Mr. 80) 
but the mutilated and decayed state of the | Askew rightly observes, was in Essex Street, | 22 
latter made it impossible. It rests however off the Strand. It will be recalled that ‘a ta 


Sypney Race. 


cage ase te with the case containing the his essay on ‘ My Relations’ Charles Lamb In 

z writes of his aunt: | 
There can -_ 0 en that _ a 2 eval = Finding the door of the chapel in Essex Street | 
contents of two o e vessels described PY | open one day—it was in the infancy of that - 


Parry. The third which Parry says was left heresy—she went in, liked the sermon and the in 


behind in Greece, according to the account | manner of worship, and frequented it at inter- (p 
quoted by M. Cactamanos, contained the | vals for some time after. St 
lungs, This chapel was the new Unitarian one, J Al 


Edward Blaquiere’s ‘ Narrative of a| and the preacher who so impressed the visitor 
Second Visit to Greece’ describes the service | no other than Lindsey himself, 
in the church of San Spiridione, and men- The site of Lindsey’s church is now occu- 4 
tions the funeral oration quoted by M. | pied by Essex Hall (the headquarters of the 
Cactamanos. The account says that as it | General Assembly of Unitarian and Fre | fF 
was not possible to take the body of Byron | Christian Churches) and by the Unitarian J M 
the heart was carried to the church, but it is | publishing house, the Lindsey Press, The § by 
not inferred that it was to be deposited | church (or rather, the more modern successor § ( 
there. of it) now stands in the Mall, Notting Hill J by 

The names of Byron’s Greek servants who | Gate, and is known as the Essex Church. Cr 
came to London with the body and accom- There are several books on Theophilus Lind- | en 
panied it to Hucknall are given in the] sey, but I am not aware that any of them | 
Nottingham Journal as Antonio Bega Zem- | gives the information for which Mr, AsKEW | (\ 
belli, Cegris Bengeman Luigi, and George | asks. I suggest that he communicates with | ip 
Babba Falcier. the secretary of the Lindsey Press or of the | It 

Murray’s edition of Byron’s Letters re- | General Assembly of the Unitarian and Free J le 
prints the appeal from Prince Maurocordato, | Christian Churches (both at Essex Hall, 
dated 1 May, 1824 to Mrs. Leigh, that ‘‘a| Essex Street). The secretary of the Um § a 
part of the remains of their fellow-citizen ” | tarian Historical Society might also be able § a 
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to help; or a query to the Unitarian weekly, 
the Inquirer (13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C.) 
might elicit the information, 


FRepERIcK T. Woop. 
Sheffield. 


« ALL AROUND THE WREKIN ”’ 

(clxxiv. 461; clxxv. 48).—The following 
references which I have collected may be of 
interest to your correspondents :— 

a. A quotation from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, liv. (1784), p. 97: 

That this rejoicing on Christmas-eve had its 
rise from the Juul, and was exchanged for it, 
is evident from a custom practised in the 
northern counties of putting a large clog of 
wood on the fire this evening, which is still 
called the Yule Clog: the original occasion of 
it may have been, as the Juul was their greatest 
festival, to honour it with the best fire. About 
this, in the rude and simple ages after the 
change, the whole houshold [sic] which was 
quite agreeable to the nature of the old feast, 
used to sit, stand or play in a sportive manner, 
according to the proverb of those times, All 
friends round the Wrekin. 

b. See ‘Salopian Shreds and Patches,’ 
published at Shrewsbury, vol. i, (1875), pp. 
5, 60, 76, 100-101 (an original poem), 105 (a 
song published in America in 1846), 107, 
124-5; vol. ii (1877), p. 254 (a list of moun- 
tains and hills which can be seen from the 
top of the Wrekin, with some suggestion that 
these are the origin of the phrase). 

c. On the derivation of the name Wrekin 
see Sir John Rhys, ‘ All around the Wrekin,’ 
in Y Cymmrodor, xxi. pp. 1-62, including 
(pp. 58-60), a valuable appendix by Joseph 
a editor of ‘ Asser’s Life of King 
Alfred.’ 


Frank R. Lewis. 


‘RESTIN DE PIERRE’ (clxxv. 10, 66, 

142).—The_ mistranslation (‘‘ Stone 
Feast” for “ Stone Guest ’’) is not due to 
Moliére. It had already been used as a title 
by Dorimon, Le Festin de Pierre ou le Fils 
Criminel, performed at Lyons in 1658, and 
by de Villiers, Le Festin de Pierre ou le Fils 
Criminel, tragi-comédie traduite de I’ Italien 
en Francois, performed at Paris, 1659, 
printed 1660, with a dedicatory epistle to 
Corneille. It seems also to have been the 
regular French name for the scenario of the 
Italian comedians by whom the Don Juan 
legend was first brought to Paris. See G. 
Gendarme de Bévotte, Le Festin de Pierre 
avant Molitre (Paris, 1907), and the same 
author’s La Légende de Don Juan, 2 vols. 





(Paris, 1929). The facts are summarised in 
the Introduction to my edition of Moliére’s 
Don Juan (Cambridge, 1936). 


ERNEST WEEKLEY. 


ON CESAR DE BAZAN (clxxiv. 459; 
clxxv. 87, 121).—Don César (not Cesar) 
de Bazan is probably Victor Hugo’s most suc- 
cessful dramatic character. He plays a serio- 
comic réle in ‘Ruy Blas’ (1838). The 
various French and English productions 
mentioned by contributors were obviously 
borrowings from Hugo. 


ERNEST WEEKLEY. 


“PROWLER” AND _ ‘ BILLYCOCK ” 

(clxxv. 115).—If my friend Epwarp 
J. G, Forse will consult my ‘ Words and 
Names ’ (1932), he will find on p. 14 a recan- 
tation, with a quotation from the Daily News 
(Aug. 8, 1868) congratulating Mr, Bowler on 
a new style of hat. 

ERNEST WEEKLEY. 


IHURCH PEWS (clxxv. 134).—I give the 
following for what it is worth. My late 
father, who died in 1895, had a large house 
built in 1858-9. The house was built in a 
large garden, situated on the outskirts of a 
county town. Attached to the house—I do 
not know if before it was built or later—was 
a long pew in the nearby church, it having 
about eight seats. On the other side of this, 
in the north aisle, were two other pews each 
holding four to five people, one of which was 
used for our servants. These really belonged 
to two older houses of a smaller size, the 
property of my father. All these seats were 
‘* Faculty seats,’’ and could be sold with the 
house or houses. When my father died the 
churchwardens wanted to have these seats 
released for general use; as a co-trustee I 
agreed, but retained the large pew until my 
mother’s death in 1910, after which, some 
few years later, the property above-named 
was sold, 

I think the small houses were sold much 
earlier. Years ago Faculty seats were 
allotted to houses—if not to property alone; 
no doubt this fact would enable church- 
wardens more easily to obtain money for 
upkeep of fabric. 

I do not think it matters how long a family 
has used the same pew; unless it is a Faculty 
pew, there is no right for always. 


Hersert SovutHam. 
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% QLARING ”» (clxxv. 136).—This is to me 

a familiar term, and it is still in use, 
particularly but by no means exclusively in 
the Eastern counties. It is, I take it, a dialect 
word. To slare is to drag the feet along, to 
shamble, to shuffle with the feet. Edward 
Peacock’s ‘ Lincolnshire (North-West) Glos- 
sary,’ 1877, 2nd ed. 1889, has: ‘‘Slare, to 
make a noise by rubbing the boot-soles on an 


uncarpeted floor.”” \fonracue SUMMERS. 


From ‘ Dictionary of Archaisms and Pro- 
vincialisms,’ by James Orchard Halliwell : 

Slare, (1) A hint, an indirect reproach. 
Line. (2) To smear, to mark with dirt here 
and there; thus when a floor has been imper- 
fectly washed it will be said ‘ They’ve slared 


it sadly.”’ J. F. M. 


POPULAR FALLACIES (clxxv. 135).—In 
reply to your correspondent Mr, A. S. 
E, ACKERMANN, three of Sydney Smith’s 
‘foolish apophthegms ”’ were published in 
“A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith’ by 
his daughter, Lady Holland. They appear 
on pp. 363-5 of the second edition, 1855. The 
two that I did not quote in ‘The Smith of 
Smiths’ were; 

(a) ‘I have said I will do it, and I will 
do it; I will stick to my word.” 

(b) ‘‘I object to half-measures — it is 
neither one thing nor the other.”’ 


HeskeETH PEARSON. 


In the works of the Rey, Sydney Smith, 
Longmans, 1851, is a reprint of an article or 
criticism of Bentham on Fallacies (Edinburgh 
Review, 1925). 

The Book of Fallacies: from 
Papers of Jeremy Bentham. By 
London J. and H. L. Hunt 1824. 

Perhaps this is what Mr, A. 8. E, AckEr- 
MANN refers to. 


Unfinished 
a Friend. 


J. F. M. 


PITAPHS ON ANIMALS (clxxiv. 464; 
clxxv. 12, 33, 82, 106, 159).—Has any 
reader noticed Cowper’s ‘ Epitaph on Fop, a 
dog belonging to Lady Throckmorton’ and 
‘ Epitaph on a Hare’; the latter is accom- 
panied by a Latin version that may have 
been set up. His ‘ Epitaph on a Free but 
Tame Redbreast, a favorite of Miss Sally 
Hurdie’ and an ‘“ Epitaph’ beginning 
‘* Here lies one who never drew’’ on a dog 
named Neptune, are probably merely literary. 


M. 


” 








The Library. 
Dr. Routh. By R. D. Middleton. (Oxford 


University Press. 12s, 6d. net), 


OBODY, if asked to name the outstanding 
characters in the Oxford of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, would forget and 
omit Dr. Routh, the old President of Mag. 
dalen. Yet till now there has been no full 
biography of him. Material for this is not 
lacking, either in the way of contemporary 
references, accounts and stories or in the way 
of letters. But it is in some ways—from the 
biographer’s point of view—intractable 
material, and perhaps it is not astonishing 
that no one hitherto has been found to tackle 
it, to create a portrait which should combine 
into a whole a number of more than commonly 
diverse elements. The usual difficulty about 
the life of a scholar—a paucity of the outward 
events which give variety to a narrative — 
seems increased when one has the tale of all 
but one hundred years to deal with. Dr. 
Routh, too, was evidently in one respect a 
man of Joknson’s sort, whose life and being 
would have been best represented by his con- 
versation, and one cannot but regret that he 
had no Boswell about him. One impression 
left by this sympathetic and scholarly Life is 
that, revered and delighted in though he was, 
the ‘‘ old President ’’ was not easy to under- 
stand and not always actually understood. 
His wig and his canonicals; his adherence to 
the manners and ideas of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; a curious (so to put it) independence 
of space and time, which made him able to 
visualise places he had never seen as if he 
had lived in them; an amazing power of liv- 
ing through books—all this was combined 
with shrewd practical judgment and _far- 
reaching views which anticipated much that 
after-generations came to see and for which 
the men of his own day were mostly not ready. 
Mr, Middleton has collected many good say- 
ings of his—some showing his wit, some show- 
ing an amusing turn of caprice, some show- 
ing the originality and also the liberality of 
his mind, and is not unsuccessful in making 
a reader feel the power that dwelt within the 
old President’s strange little figure. 

As Demy, Fellow and President, he lived 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, for eighty-three 
years, being President for sixty-three of 
them. As a patristic scholar he attained 4 
European reputation, principally for his 
great work Reliquiae Sacrae, an edition of 
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the shorter works and the fragments of the 
Fathers of the second and third centuries. It 
was, one may think, in part from his close 
pre-occupation with the Christianity of these 
early centuries that his churchmanship—and 
Routh was a devout churchman—acquired a 
quality at once more Catholic and more 
firmly centred on essentials than was at all 
usual in the eighteenth century ; in part this 
may have come from his familiarity with 
English divinity of the seventeenth century. 
He had two opportunities of proving his 
insight and wisdom, and his use of them has 
had enduring consequence. It was he who, 
when the leaders of the Church in America 
sought for the episcopate—in vain from Eng- 
land—prevented recourse to the Scandi- 
navians, and pointed them to the Scottish 
Episcopal Church whose full Catholicity was 
beyond doubt. And it was he who—with 
great charity towards fluctuations and impru- 
dences — both encouraged and _ steadied 
William Palmer in his efforts to make con- 
tact with the Eastern Orthodox Church. His 

meral outlook as a churchman seems to have 

m in some ways more like that of the 
twentieth-century Anglican than like that of 
his contemporaries. 

Mr. Middleton’s book, then, is one to be 
welcomed. His knowledge of the available 
material of every sort, as attested both by the 
text and by the footnotes, would appear to 
be exhaustive, and with the portrait of Routh 
himself he gives us many good sketches of the 
figures which surrounded him. Routh’s 
father—largely by quotation from his anxious 
paternal letters—and, in a lesser degree, other 
members of his family, have been delineated 
with special care. 


British Calendar Customs. England: Vol. 
u. Fired Festivals. January-May, inclu- 
sive. By A. R. Wright. Edited by T. E. 
Lones. (London: Glaisher. For the 
Folk-lore Society). 


IS book is a useful contribution to its 
subject. The compiler has accumulated 
examples of old customs from every quarter 
of England—seeking for them both in well- 
known and in out-of-the-way authorities. It 
might serve as a good starting-point for 
further research, since few of the customs 
are traced back beyond the seventeenth cen- 
tury, yet many bear the stamp of higher 
antiquity, 
Yew Year’s Day occupies a good many 
paces. ‘Inder ‘ Weather Divinations,’ we 
are told that farmers used to note carefully 





the weather on each of the first twelve days 
of January, and believe that each day gave 
a forecast of the weather for the correspond- 
ing month of the year. It is not said where 
this was done, nor is the change from March 
25 to Jan. 1 as the first day of the year re- 
ferred to. There seems to have been on New 
Year’s Day a strong feeling that it was 
unlucky to have anything leave the house: a 
washerwoman would not wash clothes, lest 
someone should be washed out of the house 
and not return; one must not let anyone 
carry a light out of the house. Much, of 
course, is related of old customs of bringing 
the year in. One would like to know how 
far back can be traced the learned rhyme 
reported to be still current in Buckingham- 
shire : 

If the Calends of January be smiling and gay, 

be? have wintry weather till the Calends of 

ay. 

A great deal of this weather-lore illustrates 
the deeply-rooted folk-idea that to anticipate 
anything good is unlucky. 

Among many interesting details concern- 
ing Twelfth Night we have the custom of 
lighting in a field twelve small fires and one 
large. These have been explained as repre- 
senting Christ and His apostles; but the 
large fire has also in some places been called 
“Old Meg,” or a similar name, and the 
custom has been associated with witches. It 
is also associated with the cake placed on a 
horn of ox or cow, and the omen taken from 
whether this is tossed off before or behind. 
Brough, in Westmorland, had the custom of 
a procession with a lighted tree (holly or ash) 
which seems to have been kept up as late as 
1885. In Staffordshire, at Walsall, on the 
Eve of the Epiphany, took place, till 1825, 
the distribution of “ Moseley’s Dole ’’—a 
penny given to every man, woman or child 
of whatsoever degree, whether resident or 
stranger, who was then either in Walsall or 
in certain of the surrounding villages. A 
careful account is given of the origin of this. 
From Norfolk Archaeology, vol. xi. (1892) 
comes an account of the pre-Reformation 
ceremonies on Twelfth Day, setting forth 
dramatically the visit of the Magi. 

The minor saints’ days and their celebra- 
tion form a good feature: thus, Worcester 
Cathedral, with the service in the crypt on 
Jan, 19 in honour of St. Wulfstan; rhymes 
for St. Vincent’s and St. Benedict’s day; 
traces of old commemoration in different 
ways of St. Richard (Chichester), St. Piran 
and St. Constantine (Cornwall), St. David 
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and Sf, Chad, and of St. Blase, the patron 
of the wool-combers, who has by no means 
altogether dropped out of popular memory. 
Among the customs for St. Valentine’s Eve, 
we noticed a use of Yarrow, which has to be 
plucked from a man’s grave; put under a 
girl’s pillow, it will make her see her lover 
in dreams. St. Mark’s Eve is the centre of 
a good deal of folk-lore, particularly of 
methods of divination concerning sickness 
and death. The church porch watch is the 
best known of these and receives full illus- 
tration here. The riddling of ashes or of 
chaff, practised in Yorkshire, is perhaps not 
so widely known. If the riddler of chaff is 
to die within the year, two persons carrying 
a coffin will be seen to pass the doors of the 
barn—left open for this observation. As for 
the ashes on the hearth, the impression of 
the shoe of any member of the family who is 
to die will be found on them in the morning. 

Statements are supported by quotations 
from books and periodicals (our own columns 
make frequent appearance); the authorities 
quoted can seldom give more than an account 
of a custom as kept. One realises over again 
how much in folk-lore in the way of early his- 
tory and of date of origin is likely to remain 
for ever concealed in the dark backward and 
abysm of time. 


Essays and Studies by Members of the Eng- 
lish Association. Vol. xxiii. Collected by 
S. C. Roberts. (Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press. 7s. 6d.). 

SEVEN essays, instructive and readable, 

and on interesting subjects, by authors 
whom students of English literature know 
well. We take them in their order in the 
book. In ‘ The Author and his Public in the 

Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,’ Dr. H. 

S. Bennett traces, broadly speaking, the pro- 
ress of literature from the narrow field of 

individual or local patronage (of which he 

gives anecdotes) to that of something like a 

general public for whom it was safe to have 

books written out in good hope of their being 
bought. He concludes by denying that the 
fifteenth century—at any rate so far as liter- 
ature is concerned—was ‘“‘empty”’ or 

‘“‘barren.”’ Dr. Mary S. Serjeantson has a 

pleasant subject in ‘The Vocabulary of 

Cookery in the Fifteenth Century’ taken 

from a cookery book (MS. Harley 279) in 

the British Museum. Here are both inter- 
esting words and recipes which it would be 





possible and interesting to try. As she x 
marks, the preponderance of French teg 
nical terms is very noticeable. The history 


of the Jews in the divers countries of Eu : 
always a subject to engage attention, is now. 


a-days more apt for this than ever. 
gradual return of the Jews to England after 
their expulsion in 1290, is still more or legs 
in need of elucidation: Dr. C, J. Sisson, in 
‘ A Colony of Jews in Shakespeare’s London,’ 
contributes something to it in his account 
of a group of Portuguese Jews, some of them 
resident in London, who were acting as inter. 
mediaries, for purposes of trade, between 
England and Spain. The most interesting 
part of this essay is the evidence for the 
secret practice of their religion by these Jews 
in Elizabethan England. A short essay, but 
one full of matter, by Dr. Leonard Whibley, 
deals with two MSS. of Gray: his ‘ Chrono- 
logical Tables of Greek History’ and his 
own copy of ‘A Long Story.’ Dr, L. F, 
Powell discusses at length the original manu. 
script of Boswell’s ‘Journal of his Tour to 
the Hebrides ’ in comparison with the printed 
version. The manuscript, it will be remem- 
bered, was found in 1930 at Malahide Castle 
and is now in the possession of Lieut.-Colonel 
R, H. Isham. The conclusion that the prun- 
ing was justifiable, even necessary, is cer 
tainly borne out by this study of the manu- 
script. The success of the book which re- 
sulted is acknowledged on all hands. The 
skill with which the changes were made can 
now be estimated. Mr, G. M. Young deals 
with ‘The Technique of Criticism: Clas 
sical.’ He makes many good suggestions, 
though we think that what he says of con- 
sidering an author’s diction would apply 
better to a new appreciation of an establi 
classic than to such books as the reviewer 
ordinarily encounters. Lastly, Mr, Frank 
Swinnerton, on ‘ Variations of Form in the 
Novel,’ gives us some ideas and interpreta- 
tions which both novel-writers and critics 
will find worth considering. 


CorRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 121, col. 1, 1. 3, for “ Standigl” 
read Staudigl, and ibid, 1. 17 (8rd line of verse) 
for “ Massa ” read Missis. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for aay 
reason, we do not print. 
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